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RACIAL ASSIMILATION IN SECONDARY GROUPS 1 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO THE NEGRO 



ROBERT E. PARK 
University of Chicago 



1 

The race problem has sometimes been described as a problem in 
assimilation. It is not always clear, however, what assimilation 
means. Historically the word has had two distinct significations. 
According to earlier usage it meant "to compare" or "to make 
like." According to later usage it signifies "to take up and 
incorporate." 

There is a process that goes on in society by which individuals 
spontaneously acquire one another's language, characteristic atti- 
tudes, habits, and modes of behavior. There is also a process by 
which individuals and groups of individuals are taken over and 
incorporated into larger groups. Both processes have been con- 
cerned in the formation of modern nationalities. The modern 
Italian, Frenchman, and German is a composite of the broken frag- 
ments of several different racial groups. Interbreeding has broken 
up the ancient stocks, and interaction and imitation have created 
new national types which exhibit definite uniformities in language, 
manners, and formal behavior. 

It has sometimes been assumed that the creation of a national 
type is the specific function of assimilation and that national soli- 
darity is based upon national homogeneity and "like-mindedness." 
The extent and importance of the kind of homogeneity that 
individuals of the same nationality exhibit have been greatly 
exaggerated. Neither interbreeding nor interaction has created, 
in what the French term "nationals," a more than superficial like- 
ness or like-mindedness. Racial differences have, to be sure, dis- 
appeared or been obscured, but individual differences remain. 
Individual differences, again, have been intensified by education, 

1 The distinction between primary and secondary groups used in this paper is that 
made by Charles H. Cooley. 
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personal competition, and the division of labor, until individual 
members of cosmopolitan groups probably represent greater 
variations in disposition, temperament, and mental capacity than 
those which distinguished the more homogeneous races and peoples 
of an earlier civilization. 1 

What then, precisely, is the nature of the homogeneity which 
characterizes cosmopolitan groups ? 

The growth of modern states exhibits the progressive merging 
of smaller, mutually exclusive, into larger and more inclusive social 
groups. This result has been achieved in various ways, but it has 
usually been followed, or accompanied, by a more or less complete 
adoption, by the members of the smaller groups, of the language, 
technique, and mores of the larger and more inclusive ones. The 
immigrant readily takes over the language, manners, the social 
ritual, and outward forms of his adopted country. In America it 
has become proverbial that a Pole, Lithuanian, or Norwegian 
cannot be distinguished, in the second generation, from an American 
born of native parents. 

There is no reason to assume that this assimilation of alien 
groups to native standards has modified to any great extent funda- 
mental, racial characteristics. It has, however, erased the external 
signs which formerly distinguished the members of one race from 
those of another. 

On the other hand, the breaking-up of the isolation of smaller 
groups has had the effect of emancipating the individual man, 
giving him room and freedom for the expansion and development 
of his individual aptitudes. 

What one actually finds in cosmopolitan groups, then, is a 
superficial uniformity, a homogeneity in manners and fashion, 
associated with relatively profound differences in individual opin- 
ions, sentiments, and beliefs. This is just the reverse of what one 
meets among primitive peoples, where diversity in external forms, 
as between different groups, is accompanied with a monotonous 
sameness in the mental attitudes of individuals. There is a 
striking similarity in the sentiments and mental attitudes of peasant 
peoples in all parts of the world, although the external differences 

1 F. Boas, Journal of American Folk-Lore, quoted by W. I. Thomas, in Source 
Book for Social Origins, p. 155. 
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are often great. In the Black Forest, in Baden, Germany, almost 
every valley shows a different style of costume, a different type of 
architecture, although in each separate valley every house is like 
every other and the costume, as well as the religion, is for every 
member of each separate community absolutely after the same 
pattern. On the other hand, a German, Russian, or Negro peasant 
of the southern states, different as each is in some respects, are all 
very much alike in certain habitual attitudes and sentiments. 

What, then, is the r61e of homogeneity and like-mindedness, 
such as we find them to be, in cosmopolitan states ? 

So far as it makes each individual look like every other — no 
matter how different under the skin — -homogeneity mobilizes the 
individual man. It removes the social taboo, permits the individual 
to move into strange groups, and thus facilitates new and adven- 
turous contacts. In obliterating the external signs, which in second- 
ary groups seem to be the sole basis of caste and class distinctions, 
it realizes, for the individual, the principle of laissez-faire, laissez- 
aller. Its ultimate economic effect is to substitute personal for 
racial competition, and to give free play to forces that tend to 
relegate every individual, irrespective of race or status, to the 
position he or she is best fitted to fill. 

As a matter of fact, the ease and rapidity with which aliens, 
under existing conditions in the United States, have been able to 
assimilate themselves to the customs and manners of American life 
have enabled this country to swallow and digest every sort of 
normal human difference, except the purely external ones, like the 
color of the skin. 

It is probably true, also, that like-mindedness of the kind that 
expresses itself in national types, contributes, indirectly, by 
facilitating the interminghng of the different elements of the popu- 
lation, to the national solidarity. This is due to the fact that the 
solidarity of modern states depends less on the homogeneity of 
population than, as James Bryce has suggested, upon the thorough- 
going mixture of heterogeneous elements. 1 Like-mindedness, so far 

1 "Racial differences and animosities, which have played a large part in threaten- 
ing the unity of States, are usually dangerous when unfriendly races occupy different 
parts of the country. If they live intermixed, in tolerably equal numbers, and if in 
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as that term signifies a standard grade of intelligence, contributes 
little or nothing to national solidarity. Likeness is, after all, a 
purely formal concept which of itself cannot hold anything together. 

In the last analysis social solidarity is based on sentiment and 
habit. It is the sentiment of loyalty and the habit of what Sumner 
calls "concurrent action," that gives substance and insures unity to 
the state, as to every other type of social group. This sentiment of 
loyalty has its basis in a modus vivendi, a working relation and 
mutual understanding, of the members of the group. Social 
institutions are not founded in similarities any more than they are 
founded in differences, but in relations, and in the mutual inter- 
dependence of parts. When these relations have the sanction of 
custom and are fixed in individual habit, so that the activities of the 
group are running smoothly, personal attitudes and sentiments, 
which are the only forms in which individual minds collide and 
clash with one another, easily accommodate themselves to. the 
existing situation. 

It may, perhaps, be said that loyalty itself is a form of like- 
mindedness, or that it is dependent in some way upon the 
like-mindedness of the individuals whom it binds together. This, 
however, cannot be true, for there is no greater loyalty than that 
which binds the dog to his master, and this is a sentiment which 
that faithful animal usually extends to other members of the house- 
hold to which he belongs. A dog without a master is a dangerous 
animal, but the dog that has been domesticated is a member of 
society. He is not, of course, a citizen, although he is not entirely 
without rights. But he has got into some sort of practical working 
relations with the group to which he belongs. 

It is this practical working arrangement, into which individuals 
with widely different mental capacities enter as co-ordinate parts, 
that gives the corporate character to social groups and insures their 
solidarity. 

addition they are not of different religions, and speak the same tongue, the antagonism 

will disappear in a gene/ation or two and especially by intermarriage But in 

one set of cases no fusion is possible; and this set of cases forms the despair of states- 
men. It presents a problem which no constitution can solve. It is the juxtaposition 
on the same soil of races of different color." — James Bryce, Studies in History and 
Jurisprudence, pp. 245-46. 
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It is the process of assimilation by which groups of individuals, 
originally indifferent or perhaps hostile, achieve this corporate 
character, rather than the process by which they acquire a formal 
like-mindedness, with which this paper is mainly concerned. 

The difficulty with the conception of assimilation which one 
ordinarily meets in discussions of the race problem, is that it is 
based on observations confined to individualistic groups where the 
characteristic relations are indirect and secondary. It takes no 
account of the kind of assimilation that takes place in primary 
groups where relations are direct and personal — in the tribe, for 
example, and in the family. 

Thus Charles Francis Adams, referring to the race problem in 
an address at Richmond, Va., in November, 1908, said: 

The American system, as we know, was founded on the assumed basis of a 
common humanity, that is, absence of absolutely fundamental racial charac- 
teristics was accepted as an established truth. Those of all races were wel- 
comed to our shores. They came, aliens; they and their descendants would 
become citizens first, natives afterward. It was a process first of assimilation 
and then of absorption. On this all depended. There could be no permanent 
divisional lines. That theory is now plainly broken down. We are confronted 
by the obvious fact, as undeniable as it is hard, that the African will only 
partially assimilate and that he cannot be absorbed. He remains an alien 
element in the body politic. A foreign substance, he can neither be assimilated 
nor thrown out. 

More recently an editorial in the Outlook, discussing the Japanese 
situation in California, made this statement: 

The hundred millions of people now inhabiting the United States must be 
a united people, not merely a collection of groups of different peoples, different 
in racial cultures and ideals, agreeing to live together in peace and amity. 
These hundred millions must have common ideals, common aims, a common 
custom, a common culture, a common language, and common characteristics 
if the nation is to endure. 1 

All this is quite true and interesting, but it does not clearly 
recognize the fact that the chief obstacle to the assimilation of the 
Negro and the Oriental are not mental but physical traits. It is 
not because the Negro and the Japanese are so differently con- 
stituted that they do not assimilate. If they were given an oppor- 

1 Outlook, August 2, 1913. 
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tunity the Japanese are quite as capable as the Italians, the 
Armenians, or the Slavs of acquiring our culture, and sharing our 
national ideals. The trouble is not with the Japanese mind but 
with the Japanese skin. The Jap is not the right color. 

The fact that the Japanese bears in his features a distinctive 
racial hallmark, that he wears, so to speak, a racial uniform, 
classifies him. He cannot become a mere individual, indistinguish- 
able in the cosmopolitan mass of the population, as is true, for 
example, of the Irish and, to a lesser extent, of some of the other 
immigrant races. The Japanese, like the Negro, is condemned to 
remain among us an abstraction, a symbol, and a symbol not 
merely of his own race, but of the Orient and of that vague, ill- 
defined menace we sometimes refer to as the "yellow peril." This 
not only determines, to a very large extent, the attitude of the 
white world toward the yellow man, but it determines the attitude 
of the yellow man to the white. It puts between the races the 
invisible but very real gulf of self-consciousness. 

There is another consideration. Peoples we know intimately 
we respect and esteem. In our casual contact with aliens, however, 
it is the offensive rather than the pleasing traits that impress us. 
These impressions accumulate and reinforce natural prejudices. 
Where races are distinguished by certain external marks these 
furnish a permanent physical substratum upon which and around 
which the irritations and animosities, incidental to all human inter- 
course, tend to accumulate and so gain strength and volume. 

II 

Assimilation, as the word is here used, brings with it a certain 
borrowed significance which it carried over from physiology where 
it is employed to describe the process of nutrition. By a process 
of nutrition, somewhat similar to the physiological one, we may 
conceive alien peoples to be incorporated with, and made part of, 
the community or state. Ordinarily assimilation goes on silently 
and unconsciously, and only forces itself into popular conscience 
when there is some interruption or disturbance of the process. 

At the outset it may be said, then, that assimilation rarely 
becomes a problem except in secondary groups. Admission to the 
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primary group, that is to say, the group in which relationships are 
direct and personal, as, for example, in the family and in the tribe, 
makes assimilation comparatively easy, and almost inevitable. 

The most striking illustration of this is the fact of domestic 
slavery. Slavery has been, historically, the usual method by which 
peoples have been incorporated into alien groups. When a member 
of an alien race is adopted into the family as a servant, or as a slave, 
and particularly when that status is made hereditary, as it was in 
the case of the Negro after his importation to America, assimilation 
followed rapidly and as a matter of course. 

It is difficult to conceive two races farther removed from each 
other in temperament and tradition than the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Negro, and yet the Negro in the southern states, particularly where 
he was adopted into the household as a family servant, learned in a 
comparatively short time the manners and customs of his master's 
family. He very soon possessed himself of so much of the language, 
religion, and the technique of the civilization of his master as, in 
his station, he was fitted or permitted to acquire. Eventually, 
also, Negro slaves transferred their allegiance to the state, of which 
they were only indirectly members, or at least to their masters' 
families, with whom they felt themselves in most things one in 
sentiment and interest. 

The assimilation of the Negro field hand, where the contact of 
the slave with his master and his master's family was less intimate, 
was naturally less complete. On the large plantations, where an 
overseer stood between the master and the majority of his slaves, 
and especially on the Sea Island plantations off the coast of South 
Carolina, where the master and his family were likely to be merely 
winter visitors, this distance between master and slave was greatly 
increased. The consequence is that the Negroes in these regions are 
less touched today by the white man's influence and civilization 
than elsewhere in the southern states. The size of the plantation, 
the density of the slave population, and the extent and character of 
the isolation in which the master and his slave lived are factors to 
be reckoned with in estimating the influence which the plantation 
exerted on the Negro. In Virginia the average slave population 
on the plantation has been estimated at about ten. On the Sea 
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Islands and farther south it was thirty; and in Jamaica it was two 
hundred. 1 

As might be expected there were class distinctions among the 
slaves as among the whites, and these class distinctions were more 
rigidly enforced on the large plantations than on the smaller ones. 
In Jamaica, for example, it was customary to employ the mulattoes 
in the lighter and the more desirable occupations about the master's 
house. The mulattoes in that part of the country, more definitely 
than was true in the United States, constituted a separate caste 
midway between the white man and black. Under these conditions 
the assimilation of the masses of the Negro people took place more 
slowly and less completely in Jamaica than in the United States. 

In Virginia and the border states, and in what was known as 
the Back Country, where the plantations were smaller and the 
relation of the races more intimate, slaves gained relatively more of 
the white man's civilization. The kindly relations of master and 
slave in Virginia are indicated by the number of free Negroes in 
that state. In i860 one Negro in every eight was free and in one 
county in the Tidewater Region, the county of Nansemond, there 
were 2,473 Negroes and only 581 slaves. The differences in the 
Negro population which existed before the Civil War are still clearly 
marked today. They are so clearly marked, in fact, that an out- 
line of the areas in which the different types of plantation existed 
before the War would furnish the basis for a map showing distinct 
cultural levels in the Negro population in the South today. 

The first Negroes were imported into the United States in 1619. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century there were 900,000 
slaves in the United States. By i860 that number had increased 
to nearly 4,000,000. At that time, it is safe to say, the great mass 
of the Negroes were no longer, in any true sense, an alien people. 
They were, of course, not citizens. They lived in the smaller world 
of the particular plantation to which they belonged. It might, 
perhaps, be more correct to say that they were less assimilated 
than domesticated. 

In this respect, however, the situation of the Negro was not 

1 Documentary History of American and Industrial Society, Vol. I, "Plantation and 
Frontier": Introduction, pp. 80-81. 
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different from that of the Russian peasant, at least as late as i860. 
The Russian noble and the Russian peasant were likely to be of the 
same ethnic stock, but mentally they were probably not much 
more alike than the Negro slave and his master. The noble and 
the peasant did not intermarry. The peasant lived in the little 
world of the mir or commune. He had his own customs and tra- 
ditions. His life and thought moved in a smaller orbit and he knew 
nothing about the larger world which belonged exclusively to the 
noble. The relations between the serf and the proprietor of the 
estate to which he was attached were, perhaps, less familiar and less 
frank than those which existed between the Negro slave and his 
master. The attitude of the serf in the presence of the noble was 
more abject. Still, one could hardly say that the Russian peasant 
had not been assimilated, at least in the sense in which it has been 
decided to use that term in this paper. 

A right understanding of conditions in the South before the War 
will make clear that the southern plantation was founded in the 
different temperaments, habits, and sentiments of the white man 
and the black. The discipline of the plantation put its own impress 
upon, and largely formed the character of, both races. In the life 
of the plantation white and black were different but complementary, 
the one bred to the r61e of a slave and the other to that of master. 
This, of course, takes no account of the poor white man who was 
also formed by slavery, but rather as a by-product. 

Where the conditions of slavery brought the two races, as it 
frequently did, into close and intimate contact, there grew up a 
mutual sympathy and understanding which frequently withstood 
not only the shock of the Civil War, but the political agitation and 
chicane which followed it in the southern states. 

Speaking of the difference between the North and the South in 
its attitude toward the Negro, Booker T. Washington says: "It is 
the individual touch which holds the races together in the South, 
and it is this individual touch which is lacking to a large degree in 
the North." 

No doubt kindly relations between individual members of the 
two races do exist in the South to an extent not known in the North. 
As a rule, it will be found that these kindly relations had their 
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origin in slavery. The men who have given the tone to political 
discussion in southern states in recent years are men who did not 
own slaves. The men from the mountain districts of the South, 
whose sentiments found expression in a great antislavery document, 
like Hinton Helper's Impending Crisis, hated slavery with an inten- 
sity that was only equaled by their hatred for the Negro. It is the 
raucus note of the Hill Billy and the Red Neck that one hears in the 
public utterances of men like Senator Vardaman, of Mississippi, and 
Governor Blease, of South Carolina. 

Ill 

The Civil War weakened but did not fully destroy the modus 
vivendi which slavery had established between the slave and his 
master. With emancipation the authority which had formerly 
been exercised by the master was transferred to the state, and 
Washington, D.C., began to assume in the mind of the freedman 
the position that formerly had been occupied by the "big house" 
on the plantation. The masses of the Negro people still main- 
tained their habit of dependence, however, and after the first con- 
fusion of the change had passed, life went on, for most of them, 
much as it had before the War. As one old farmer explained, the 
only difference he could see was that in slavery he "was working 
for old Marster and now he was working for himself." 

There was one difference between slavery and freedom, never- 
theless, which was very real to the freedman. And this was the 
liberty to move. To move from one plantation to another in case 
he was discontented was one of the ways in which a freedman was 
able to realize his freedom and to make sure that he possessed it. 
This liberty to move meant a good deal more to the plantation 
Negro than one not acquainted with the situation in the South is 
likely to understand. 

If there had been an abundance of labor in the South; if the 
situation had been such that the Negro laborer was seeking the 
opportunity to work, or such that the Negro tenant farmers were 
competing for the opportunity to get a place on the land, as is 
so frequently the case in Europe, the situation would have been 
fundamentally different from what it actually was. But the South 
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was, and is today, what Nieboer called a country of "open," in 
contradistinction to a country of "closed" resources. In other 
words there is more land in the South than there is labor to till it. 
Land owners are driven to competing for laborers and tenants to 
work their plantations. 

Owing to his ignorance of business matters and to a long- 
established habit of submission the Negro after emancipation was 
placed at a great disadvantage in his dealings with the white man. 
His right to move from one plantation to another became, therefore, 
the Negro tenant's method of enforcing consideration from the 
planter. He might not dispute the planter's accounts, because he 
was not capable of doing so, and it was unprofitable to attempt it, 
but if he felt aggrieved he could move. 

This was the significance of the exodus in some of the southern 
states which took place about 1879, when 40,000 people left the 
plantations in the Black Belts of Louisiana and Mississippi and went 
to Kansas. The masses of the colored people were dissatisfied 
with the treatment they were receiving from the planters and made 
up their minds to move to "a free country," as they described it. 
At the same time it was the attempt of the planter to bind the Negro 
tenant who was in debt to him, to his place on the plantation, that 
gave rise to the system of peonage that still exists in a mitigated 
form in the South today. 

When the Negro moved off the plantation upon which he was 
reared he severed the personal relations which bound him to his 
master's people. It was just at this point that the two races began 
to lose touch with each other. From this time on the relations of 
the black man and white, which in slavery had been direct and 
personal, became every year, as the old associations were broken, 
more and more indirect and secondary. There lingers still the dis- 
position on the part of the white man to treat every Negro famil- 
iarly, and the disposition on the part of every Negro to treat every 
white man respectfully. But these are habits which are gradually 
disappearing. The breaking-down of the instincts and habits of 
servitude, and the acquisition, by the masses of the Negro people, 
of the instincts and habits of freedom have proceeded slowly but 
steadily. The reason the change seems to have gone on more 
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rapidly in some cases than others is explained by the fact that at the 
time of emancipation 10 per cent of the Negroes in the United 
States were already free, and others, those who had worked in 
trades, many of whom had hired their own time from their masters, 
had become more or less adapted to the competitive conditions of 
free society. 

One of the effects of the mobilization of the Negro has been to 
bring him into closer and more intimate contact with his own people. 
Common interests have drawn the blacks together, and caste senti- 
ment has kept the black and white apart. The segregation of the 
races, which began as a spontaneous movement on the part of both, 
has been fostered by the policy of the dominant race. The agitation 
of the Reconstruction Period made the division between the races 
in politics absolute. Segregation and separation in other matters 
have gone on steadily ever since. The Negro at the present time 
has separate churches, schools, libraries, hospitals, Y.M.C.A. asso- 
ciations, and even separate towns. There are, perhaps, a half- 
dozen communities in the United States, every inhabitant of which 
is a Negro. Most of these so-called Negro towns are suburban 
villages; two of them, at any rate, are the centers of a considerable 
Negro farming population. In general it may be said that where 
the Negro schools, churches, and Y.M.C.A. associations are not 
separate they do not exist. 

It is hard to estimate the ultimate effect of this isolation of the 
black man. One of the most important effects has been to estab- 
lish a common interest among all the different colors and classes of 
the race. This sense of solidarity has grown up gradually with the 
organization of the Negro people. It is stronger in the South, 
where segregation is more complete, than it is in the North where, 
twenty years ago, it would have been safe to say it did not exist. 
Gradually, imperceptibly, within the larger world of the white man, 
a smaller world, the world of the black man, is silently taking form 
and shape. 

Every advance in education and intelligence puts the Negro in 
possession of the technique of communication and organization of 
the white man, and so contributes to the extension and consolida- 
tion of the Negro world within the white. 
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The motive for this increasing solidarity is furnished by the 
increasing pressure, or perhaps I should say, by the increasing sen- 
sibility of Negroes to the pressure and the prejudice without. The 
sentiment of racial loyalty, which is a comparatively recent mani- 
festation of the growing self-consciousness of the race, must be 
regarded as a response and "accommodation" to changing internal 
and external relations of the race. The sentiment which Negroes 
are beginning to call "race pride" does not exist to the same extent 
in the North as in the South, but an increasing disposition to 
enforce racial distinctions in the North, as in the South, is bringing 
it into existence. 

One or two incidents in this connection are significant. A few 
years ago a man who is the head of the largest Negro publishing 
business in this country sent to Germany and had a number of 
Negro dolls manufactured according to specifications of his own. 
At the time this company was started Negro children were in the 
habit of playing with white dolls. There were already Negro dolls 
on the market, but they were for white children and represented 
the white man's conception of the Negro and not the Negro's ideal 
of himself. The new Negro doll was a mulatto with regular 
features slightly modified in favor of the conventional Negro type. 
It was a neat, prim, well-dressed, well-behaved, self-respecting doll. 
Later on, as I understand, there were other dolls, equally tidy and 
respectable in appearance, but in darker shades with Negro features 
a little more pronounced. The man who designed these dolls was 
perfectly clear in regard to the significance of the substitution that 
he was making. He said that he thought it was a good thing to let 
Negro girls become accustomed to dolls of their own color. He 
thought it important, as long as the races were to be segregated, 
that the dolls, which like other forms of art, are patterns and rep- 
resent ideals, should be segregated also. 

This substitution of the Negro model for the white is a very 
interesting and a very significant fact. It means that the Negro 
has begun to fashion his own ideals and in his own image rather than 
in that of the white man. It is also interesting to know that the 
Negro doll company has been a success and that these dolls are now 
widely sold in every part of the United States. Nothing exhibits 
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more clearly the extent to which the Negro had become assimilated 
in slavery or the extent to which he has broken with the past in 
recent years than this episode of the Negro doll. 

The incident is typical. It is an indication of the nature of 
tendencies and of forces that are stirring in the background of the 
Negro's mind, although they have not succeeded in forcing them- 
selves, except in special instances, into clear consciousness. 

In this same category must be reckoned the poetry of Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar, in whom, as William Dean Howells has said, the 
Negro "attained civilization." Before Paul Lawrence Dunbar, 
Negro literature had been either apologetic or self-assertive, but 
Dunbar "studied the Negro objectively." He represented him as 
he found him, not only without apology, but with an affectionate 
understanding and sympathy which one can have only for what is 
one's own. In Dunbar, Negro literature attained an ethnocentric 
point of view. Through the medium of his verses the ordinary 
shapes and forms of the Negro's life have taken on the color of his 
affections and sentiments and we see the black man, not as he looks, 
but as he feels and is. 

It is a significant fact that a certain number of educated — or 
rather the so-called educated — Negroes were not at first disposed 
to accept at their full value either Dunbar's dialect verse or the 
familiar pictures of Negro life which are the symbols in which his 
poetry usually found expression. The explanation sometimes offered 
for the dialect poems was that "they were made to please white 
folk." The assumption seems to have been that if they had been 
written for Negroes it would have been impossible in his poetry to 
distinguish black people from white. This was a sentiment which 
was never shared by the masses of the people, who, upon the 
occasions when Dunbar recited to them, were fairly bowled over 
with amusement and delight because of the authenticity of the 
portraits he offered them. At the present time Dunbar is so far 
accepted as to have hundreds of imitators. 

Literature and art have played a similar and perhaps more 
important r61e in the racial struggles of Europe than of America. 
One reason seems to be that racial conflicts, as they occur in second- 
ary groups, are primarily sentimental and secondarily economic. 
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Literature and art, when they are employed to give expression to 
racial sentiment and form to racial ideals, serve, along with other 
agencies, to mobilize the group and put the masses en rapport with 
their leaders and with each other. In such case art and literature 
are like silent drummers which summon into action the latent 
instincts and energies of the race. 

These struggles, I might add, in which a submerged people seek 
to rise and make for themselves a place in a world occupied by 
superior and privileged races, are not less vital or less important 
because they are bloodless. They serve to stimulate ambitions 
and inspire ideals which years, perhaps, of subjection and subordi- 
nation have suppressed. In fact, it seems as if it were through 
conflicts of this kind, rather than through war, that the minor 
peoples were destined to gain the moral concentration and discipline 
that fit them to share, on anything like equal terms, in the conscious 
life of the civilized world. 

IV 

The progress of race adjustment in the southern states since the 
emancipation has, on the whole, run parallel with the nationalist 
movement in Europe. The so-called "nationalities" are, for the 
most part, Slavic peoples, fragments of the great Slavic race, that 
have attained national self-consciousness as a result of their struggle 
for freedom and air against their German conquerors. It is a 
significant fact that the nationalist movement, as well as the 
"nationalities" that it has brought into existence, had its rise in 
that twilight zone, upon the eastern border of Germany and the 
western border of Russia, and is part of the century-long conflict, 
partly racial, partly cultural, of which this meeting-place of the 
East and West has been the scene. 

Until the beginning of the last century the European peasant, 
like the Negro slave, bound as he was to the soil, lived in the little 
world of direct and personal relations, under what we may call a 
domestic regime. It was military necessity that first turned the 
attention of statesmen like Frederick the Great of Prussia to the 
welfare of the peasant. It was the overthrow of Prussia by 
Napoleon in 1807 that brought about his final emancipation in that 
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country. In recent years it has been the international struggle for 
economic efficiency which has contributed most to mobilize the 
peasant and laboring classes in Europe. 

As the peasant slowly emerged from serfdom he found himself a 
member of a depressed class, without education, political privileges, 
or capital. It was the struggle of this class for wider opportunity 
and better conditions of life that made most of the history of the 
previous century. Among the peoples in the racial borderland the 
effect of this struggle has been, on the whole, to substitute for a 
horizontal organization of society — in which the upper strata, that 
is to say the wealthy or privileged class, was mainly of one race and 
the poorer and subject class was mainly of another — a vertical 
organization in which all classes of each racial group were united 
under the title of their respective nationalities. Thus organized, 
the nationalities represent, on the one hand, intractable minorities 
engaged in a ruthless partisan struggle for political privilege or 
economic advantage and, on the other, they represent cultural 
groups, each struggling to maintain a sentiment of loyalty to the 
distinctive traditions, language, and institutions of the race they 
represent. 

This sketch of the racial situation in Europe is, of course, the 
barest abstraction and should not be accepted realistically. It is 
intended merely as an indication of similarities, in the broader out- 
lines, of the motives that have produced nationalities in Europe and 
are making the Negro in America, as Booker Washington says, "a 
nation within a nation." 

It may be said that there is one profound difference between 
the Negro and the European nationalities, namely, that the Negro 
has had his separateness and consequent race consciousness thrust 
upon him, because of bis exclusion and forcible isolation from white 
society. The Slavic nationalities, on the contrary, have segregated 
themselves in order to escape assimilation and escape racial extinc- 
tion in the larger cosmopolitan states. 

The difference is, however, not so great as it seems. With the 
exception of the Poles, nationalistic sentiment may be said hardly 
to have existed fifty years ago. Forty years ago when German 
was the language of the educated classes, educated Bohemians 
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were a little ashamed to speak their own language in public. Now 
nationalist sentiment is so strong that, where the Czech nationality 
has gained control, it has sought to wipe out every vestige of the 
German language. It has changed the names of streets, buildings, 
and public places. In the city of Praag, for example, all that 
formerly held German associations now fairly reeks with the senti- 
ment of Bohemian nationality. 

On the other hand, the masses of the Polish people cherished 
very little nationalist sentiment until after the Franco-Prussian 
War. The fact is that nationalist sentiment among the Slavs, like 
racial sentiment among the Negroes, has sprung up as the result of 
a struggle against privilege and discrimination based upon racial 
distinctions. The movement is not so far advanced among 
Negroes; sentiment is not so intense, and for several reasons prob- 
ably never will be. One reason is that Negroes, in their struggle for 
equal opportunities, have the democratic sentiment of the country 
on their side. 

From what has been said it seems fair to draw one conclusion, 
namely: under conditions of secondary contact, that is to say, con- 
ditions of individual liberty and individual competition, charac- 
teristic of modern civilization, depressed racial groups tend to 
assume the form of nationalities. A nationality, in this narrower 
sense, may be defined as the racial group which has attained self- 
consciousness, no matter whether it has at the same time gained 
political independence or not. 

In societies organized along horizontal lines the disposition of 
individuals in the lower strata is to seek their models in the strata 
above them. Loyalty attaches to individuals, particularly to the 
upper classes, who furnish, in their persons and in their lives, the 
models for the masses of the people below them. Long after the 
nobility has lost every other social function connected with its voca- 
tion the ideals of the nobility have survived in our conception of the 
gentleman, genteel manners and bearing — gentility. 

The sentiment of the Negro slave was, in a certain sense, not 
merely loyalty to his master, but to the white race. Negroes of the 
older generations speak very frequently, with a sense of proprietor- 
ship, of "our white folks." This sentiment was not always con- 
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fined to the ignorant masses. An educated colored man once 
explained to me "that we colored people always want our white 
folks to be superior." He was shocked when I showed no particular 
enthusiasm for that form of sentiment. 

The fundamental significance of the nationalist movement must 
be sought in the effort of subject races, sometimes consciously, 
sometimes unconsciously, to substitute, for those supplied them by 
aliens, models based on their own racial individuality and embody- 
ing sentiments and ideals which spring naturally out of their 
own lives. 

After a race has achieved in this way its moral independence, 
assimilation, in the sense of copying, will still continue. Nations 
and races borrow from those whom they fear as well as from those 
whom they admire. Materials taken over in this way, however, 
are inevitably stamped with the individuality of the nationalities 
that appropriate them. These materials will contribute to the 
dignity, to the prestige, and to the solidarity of the nationality 
which borrows them, but they will no longer inspire loyalty to the 
race from which they are borrowed. A race which has attained 
the character of a nationality may still retain its loyalty to the state 
of which it is a part, but only in so far as that state incorporates, 
as an integral part of its organization, the practical interests, the 
aspirations and ideals of that nationality. 

The aim of the contending nationalities in Austria-Hungary at 
the present time seems to be a federation, like that of Switzerland, 
based upon the autonomy of the different races composing the 
empire. 1 In the South, similarly, the races seem to be tending in 
the direction of a bi-racial organization of society, in which the 
Negro is gradually gaining a limited autonomy. What the ulti- 
mate outcome of this movement may be it is not safe to predict. 

1 Aurel C. Popovici, Die Vereiniglen Staaten von Gross-Oestreich, Politische Stttdien 
zur Losung der nationalen Fragen u. statsrechtlichen Krisen in Oestreich, Leipzig, 1906. 



